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By Walter Goodman 


OF POWER AND PRINCIPLE. Memoirs 
of the National Security Adviser. 1977. 
61. By Zbigniew Brzezinski. 587 pages. 
Farrar Straus & Giroux, $22.50, 


his memoirs of his 
_ service as National Security Adviser 
to Jimmy Carter. Just as his career 
has been less grand than Mr. Kissin- 
ger’s, 50 is his prose less magisterial. _ 
Where Mr. 


“Mr. Brzezinski is earnest. The stiti- 


& 
Be 


by extenstve reliance on a journal he ; 
kept during his time in office, perhaps | 
with this very. use in mind. It is as . 

sporttaneous as a term paper. 
But if “O! Power and Principle” ai-. 
-fers few amenities of style, it does 
help us to assess, sametimes despite 
the autbor’s loyal intentions, the Car- 
ter Administration's reputation for 
disarray in foreign policy. Not that the 
Administration was without ‘ts ac- 
complishments: the Panama Canal 
Treary, iraproved relations with 
China, greater attention to burman 
Tights and, pre-eminently, the: Camp 
Devid Accords between Egypt. and Is- 
reel. Mr. Brzezinski adds to our ap 
preciation of the labor that went into 
Suchefforts. LOB ak) s 
ments, attributable partiy to bad luck, 
partly to uncontrollable events and, in 
i }e pert, to something about 


the natureofthe Carterteam: the fail. — 


responses to 
Soviet adventures in Africa and. Af. . 
; é 


ghanistan and empty tans 
over that Soviet brigade in Cube: the 
turnabouts on the neutron bomb, on 
Soviet participation. in the Middle 
Eest settlement, on the United Na- 
tions resointion invotving Jerusalem, . 
and, finally, the inability to contain or * 
even influence, except for the worse, 
the revolutioniniran. .. 


~ 


® & oa ' 
The publi: sense that confusion was 


Mr. Brzerinskt found Secretary of De- 
fense Haroid S. Brown an uncertain. 
ally, Vice President Mondale overcan- 
cerned about the domestic repercus. - 
sions of ary show of harshness toward 
Israel and Stanstield Turner’s Central - 
Intelligence Agency uninformative at 


was eloquent, — 


' bhave to do with W. 


‘ toree or pace of 
the overthrow 


reverently through- 
pridse tee seine Femara eqs 
Or some € quality 0 

cats Carter, Moreover, like an old 
ormer digging out his re 
jeases, Mr. Brzezinski ques every - 
scrap of compliment that the Presi. 
dent ever his way on a cere— 


‘ monial occasion. After a while, this 


courtierlike ce 


go. 
10 miltion?’’) 
The most interesting 


har. 
dling, if that is the word, of the Iranian. 
crisis unprepared for the 


of the Shah and the as-. 
cendance of the Ayatollah Khomeirz, . 
our baffled leaders went into parox- 
ysms of paratysis. The Iranian erup- 
tion exposed dramatically the deep 
division berween Mr. Brzezinski and 
Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance. 
While the National Security Adviser 
argued for a-military coup in defense 
of the Shah or, at any rate, of a rela. 
tively moderate regime, Mr. Vance 
“simply played tor time always ar- . 
guing-that the next concession to the 


hostages, When that ended 
in fiasco, by the peculiar logic of - 
Washington politics, it was Mr. Vance. 


between the two had to be made, be. | 


tween projecting U.S. power and en. 
bancing hurnan rights (as, for exam- 
ple, in Iran), J felt thet power had to 
come first. Without credible Ameri. 
can power, we: would simply not be 
able either to protect our interests or 
to advance more humane goals,"’ 


the events that ied to 


00600430056-7 


Thus, the National Security Adviser 
wanted to send an aircraft carrier to 
the Indian Ocean to discourage the 
Soviet adventure, via its Cuben surro- 


’ gate, in the Horn of Africa. When the 


Administration did nothing, he 
“thought seriously about the possibil- 
ity of resigning.”” Whereas the Secre- 
tary of State hoped that a new SALT 
agreement would lead to a wider 
United States-Soviet accommodation, 
My. Brzezinski saw it es “‘an oppor. 
tunity to halt or reduce the momen- 


view, détente. with the Soviet Union 
had to be “reciprocal” and ‘“‘compre- 
hensive” — that is, “the Soviets could 


“pot have a free ride in some parts of 
the world while i 
: where it suited ther.” ‘ 
chapters here . 
‘s . 


For the response of Mr.-Vance, por- 
trayed here as a soft-hearted -estab- 
lishment gentleman, we must await 
his memoirs. Whatever the-specific . 
differences, however, it is “almost 
imevitable that a National: 


' Adviser should find himself at odds - 
“ with a Secretary of Stare. Competition 


is built inte their tuzzily defined roies, 
and Mr. Carter does not seem to have 
had the special skills required to get 
the best out of this kind of situation. 
But the Vance-Brzezinski 

ran deeper than that. It reflected the | 
inherent stresses of America’s un- 
comfortable position as ai world 
power, as we attempt to. defend our 
old-fashioned interests involving 


' some unsavory clients and at the 


% 


seme time uphoid the cause of peace j 
and freedom against adversaries of | 
diverse shape and tactics. Even the 
present Administration, which toler- 
ates no presence like that of Cyrus 
Vance on its premises, cannot escape 
that predicament, the underlying | 
theme in “Ot Power and Principle.” | 


nee 
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By Stansfield 
Turner 


She United States has 
reached a watershed 
in its nuclear defense 
“strategy... President 
Reagan and Congress 
are trying to decide 
what to do about the 
MX, the new inter- 
continental ballistic missile 
that is larger, more expen- 
sive, more powerful and 
more accurate than any- 
thing in our military ar- 
senal. The issue, however, 
goes beyond the costs and 
proficiency of a new weap- 

Ss system. The question is 

hether deploying the MX 
would enhance our security 
or detract from it. 

For several years now, the 
immediate problem with the 
MX has been how to base it. 
Placed in existing silos, it 


| would be vulnerable to sur- 
‘ prise attack by the Soviet 


Union’s beefed-up strategic 
forces -— just as vulnerable 
as our present generation of 


. land-based missiles. There 


have been various schemes 
for making the MX less vul- 
nerable, including the ingen- 
jous ‘‘dense pack’’ notion of 
placing them so close to- 


' gether that incoming Soviet 


missiles would knock each 
other out. These proposals 
have ali been fended off or 


: left in abeyance, largely on 
‘ the instinct, shared by Con- 
’ gress and the public, that the 


ideas made little sense. 
Yet it is unlikely that any- 


FOLLY’ 
OF THE 
IX MISSILE 


one will be able to find a bas- 
ing scheme any more accept- 
able than dense pack, not 
even the special commission 
of experts appointed by the 

President to study the prob- , 
lem. Only two weeks ago, sev- 
eral alternative basing 
schemes that seer to be no 
more practical than dense 
pack were offered by the Con- 
gressional Research Service, 
an agency specializing in 
analysis for Capito] Hill. One 


of these was to place. the mis- ' 
Siles in planes that can re- . 


main airborne for long peri- 
ods. Another was to dump the 
missiles into the oceans in 
cannisters at times of ten- 
sion, and to trigger them by 
remote control. 

It is apparent that any bas- 
ing solution for this large a 
missile is going to require | 
highly unusual procedures : 
and will be highly controver- 
sial. In this circumstance, it | 
is only natural to ask whether * 
the MX missile is essential to : 
our national security. Are : 
there no alternatives? Reach- : 
ing a judgment on this life-or- ! 
death issue, it seems to me, 
involves two basic questions: 


(1) What kind of nuclear ; 


capability do we need? Do we | 
want an ability to retaliate | 


against Soviet. cities? Or do 
we seek the capacity to de- 
stroy the Soviet Union’s prin- 
cipal military targets? 


(2) How large a nuclear. 


force do we require? Must it 
be bigger than the Soviet 
Union’s, or about the same, or 
can it be smaller and sult suf- 
fice? 


How our leaders answer 
these questions will deter- 
mine whether we proceed to- 
ward greater stability in the 
“balance of terror’’ between 
the United States and the 
Soviet Union or toward 


‘ heightened instability, with 


all the new dangers that 
would entail. 

There are, as we know, four 
types of delivery systems in 
our nuclear-weapons arsenal. 

First, there are the inter- 
continental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM's) — large, land- 


Even if there should be a | 


breakthrough in submarine 
detection — and no such 
breakthrough is foreseeabie 
at present — submarines will 
certainly remain more diffi- 
cult to locate than ICBM’s or 


‘ bombers. Cruise missiles are 


mobile, and small enough to 
be concealed, and we could 
have large numbers of them. 


- Thus, for assurance that we 


prise, 


won't be knocked out by sur- 
our intercontinental 


' nuclear forces should be built 


based, relatively immobile | 
missiles that travel to their . 


targets by leaving the earth’s 
it on a precalculated trajecto-. 
ry. 

Then there are the subma-: 
| rine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles (SLBM’s), which follow 
| the Same trajectory as the | 
: ICBM’s but are based in spe-— 
cially designed, nuclear-pow- ; 
ered submarines. 

Third, we have the bombers 

'— traditional, large, iong- 
‘range aircraft, such as the 


.| B-52’s, the core of our bomber 


force — carrying nuclear 
bombs, 

Finally, there are those re- 
cent additions to our invento- 
ry, the cruise missiles — un- 
manned small aircraft that 
are transported to their 
launch points on bombers, 
submarines or trucks and 
that fly at a very low altitude. 

Of these four systems, the 
. land-based missiles are the 
most vulnerable to a Soviet 
attack and the submarines 
- the least vulnerable. We 


. Should understand that there | 


will never be a perfectly in- 
vulnerable weapons system, 
i and trying to achieve one will 
| be progressively difficult in 
| the future. We must, instead, 
count on making it so compli- 
cated for the Russians to 


forces in a short period of 
' time that they will never feel 
confident of their ability to do 
it. 

The way to increase surviv- 
ability is to emphasize mobil- 
ity, numbers of weapons and 
concealment. Bombers are 


around these three systems, 
What I am_ proposing, 
therefore, is a shift of empha- 


_ Sis in our mix of nuclear 


weapons — a shift away from 
large ICBM’s, like 
present land-based missiles 
and the projected MX, to 
small, multibased cruise mis- | 
; Siles. 

Such a move would not only © 


our | 


1 


i 
i 


make our deterrent forces . 


“more survivable but would 


serve to reduce the elements | 


of instability in the Ameri- 
can-Soviet nuclear confronta- 
tion. For the more we rely on 
ICBM’s, the more nervous we 
will be about the threat of a 
surprise attack on them; our 
finger will have to be on the 
trigger. And because the MX 


; — added to the capability of . 


, 


mobile, and reasonably safe | 
from attack when on airborne | 


alert. Submarines are mobile 


our existing ICBM's — would 


give us the potential for a sur- - 


prise attack on Soviet 
ICBM’s, it would make the 
Russians nervous; their fin- 
ger, too, would have to be on 
the trigger. Cruise missiles, 
on the other hand, are too 
slow to threaten a surprise at- 
tack and too small to be tar- 
geted in a surprise attack by 
the Russians. Hence, if the 
United States shifted away 
from ICBM’s and toward 
cruise missiles, both sides 


would relax somewhat and | 
the nuclear balance would be | 


knock out all our nuclear | Stabilized. 


The same combination 
would also give us as much 
assurance as possible that 
our weapons would penetrate 
any Soviet defense. The Rus- 
sians would have to construct 
both ballistic missile de- 
fenses (against our subma- 


CONEINELD 
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rine-launched missiles) and 
antiaircraft defenses 
(against bombers and cruise 
missiles traveling in the at- 
mosphere). Both sets of de- 
fenses would have to be 
nearly impregnable. 

It is true that because 
cruise missiles are small and 


easily concealed, it would be. 


very difficult to verify the 
number of these weapons de- 


ployed by each side. Because ~ tances. Some of these war- 


heads are powerful and accu-. 


of this, it is sometimes 
argued that shifting to cruise 
missiles would kill the 
chances for a new strategic 
arms-control agreement and 
thus increase tensions. But 
that is a specious argument. 


he key objective of 

arms control 

control of the number 

of weapons but a less- 

ening of the likelihood 

of anyone starting a 
nuclear war, either deliber- 
ately or accidentally. The 
critical step toward that goal 
is a reduction of the number 
of weapons that put people on 
edge by posing the threat of a 
surprise attack — and those 
weapons, by and large, are 
the ICBM’s. There is no rea- 
son why ICBM’s cannot be 
controlled by agreement — 
and bombers and submarines 
as well — even. if cruise mis- 
siles cannot be counted. 

The fundamental choice, 
then, is not between weapons 
of greater or lesser potency 
but between greater stability 
or less. The so-called nuclear 
experts, however, are finding 
it difficult to shed conven- 
tional military thinking, 
which sees advantages in 
“superiority’’ in weapons and 
holds that defeating the 
enemy’s military forces is the 
end objective if war should 
break out. 

Such emphasis on the 
power and number of weap- 

_ ons is misplaced. The levels 
of damage in intercontinental 
nuclear war are likely to be so 
high that most of the weapons 
we and the Russians possess 
will exceed any conceivable 
usefulness. A common nu- 
clear weapon today has an ex- 


is not - 


roshima. The United States 
and the Soviet Union each has 
about 270 urban areas with a 
population of more than 
100,000. Imagine what several 
hundred such warheads could 
do to either country. 


The United States has about | 


9,500 nuclear warheads and 
the Soviet Union about 8,000, 
all capable of being delivered 
over intercontinental  dis- 


rate enough to destroy 
“hard” targets, like ICBM 


' silos, which are built of rein- 


plosive power about 40 times - 
greater than the bomb that | 


killed 100,000 people in Hi- 


forced concrete. The remain- 
der of these warheads are 


- only capable of destroying 


“soft” targets, like cities, in- 


dustries and basic military 
facilities. Some of the sys- 
tems could hit their targets 
very quickly, because their 
time of flight to the Soviet 
Union is quite short and be- 
cause the communications 
link to them is swift and sure. 
Others either have relatively 
long flight times or, in the 
case of submarines, are not 


. always within reach of quick 


communications. ; 


The advantage of the large 
jand-based missiles is that 
they can not only hit “hard” 


The question is of funda- 
mental importance. For the 
answer determines which of 
two basic nuclear doctrines 
or strategies we adopt. 

The first is the doctrine of 
retaliation. The two premises 
here are that we can deter the 
Russians from attacking us 


| with nuclear weapons by the 


threat of a devastating nu- 
clear counterblow against 
their urban and industrial 
centers; and that if, against 
all rational expectations, 
deterrence fails, we require 


‘only a limited capability to 
| fight an intercontinental nu- 


: clear war. 


targets but get there fast. - 


Bombers and cruise missiles, 


while also capable of destroy- 
ing “‘hard”’ targets, would take 
longer to reach their objec- 
tives. And we cannot be sure 
how long it will take for our nu- 
clear-armed submarines to re- 
ceive instructions and carry 
them out; furthermore, sub- 
marine-launched missiles are 
not accurate enough to be ef- 
fective against ‘“‘hard” tar- 
gets. By about 1990, however, 
the undersea system will be- 
come as accurate as the other 
three, and the principal dis- 
tinction between the four sys- 
tems, in terms of their striking 
power, will be that bombers 
and cruise missiles will take 
longer to get there and subma- 
rine-based missiles may take 


_longer to be launched. What 


difference will that make? 


The second is the doctrine 
of nuclear-war fighting. The 
premises here-are that we 
can deter the Russians only if 
we are capable of waging and 
‘prevailing’ in a nuclear 
war; and that we require a 
capability to outlast the Rus- 
sians in protracted nuclear 
war if deterrence fails. 

The most critical point in 
deciding between these dif- 
ferent approaches is which is 
the more likely to prevent the 
outbreak of intercontinental 
nuclear hostilities. 

For many years, the United 
States relied on the first doc- 
trine — that an assured capa- 
bility to retaliate with nu- 
clear weapons provided ade- 
quate deterrence. This view 
rested on the enormous de- 
structiveness of nuclear 
weapons and the very high 
probability that they would 
penetrate enemy defenses. 
Today, there is no meaningful 
defense against ballistic mis- 
siles and little against cruise 
missiles; only bombers are 
vulnerable to serious attri- 
tion. Defenses will improve in 
the future, but since only a 
few nuclear weapons need ar- 
rive on target to do high 
levels of damage, defense 
will continue to be a difficult 
proposition. 

What this means is that any 
Soviet leader contemplating 
initiating nuclear war must 
do more than estimate 
whether his nuclear forces 
could do greater damage to 
the United States than ours 
could do to the Soviet Union, 


or whether he could destroy 
all American nuclear forces 
and stil] have some of his own 
left. He must ask what might 
be the absolute level of dam- 
age to the Soviet Union. There 
would be little satisfaction to 
him in doing more damage to 
the United States or eliminat- 
ing our nuclear strength if the 
damage suffered by the 
Soviet Union were unbear- 
able. 

This kind of calculation — 
that a preponderance of nu- 
clear force is meaningless if 
the opponent retains the ca- 
pacity for massive retaliation 
— is, of course, an entirely 
new way of looking at wars, 
and it is probably because of 
its newness that it came 
under challenge in the United 
States some years ago. As one 
critic, Colin S. Gray, put the 
argument in an article last 
fall, ‘“‘Deterrence cannot be 
simply based upon the ability 
to bring on a_ holocaust.’ 
“For a threat to be believ- 
able, and thus an effective 


deterrent,’’ he wrote, ‘‘it has 


to posit purposive military 
actions, and those actions 


have to be directed against - 
targets that are of very high | 


value to Soviet leaders.’’ 
More specifically, - Mr. 
Gray and others of his per- 
suasion worry about what 
would happen if the Soviet 
leaders were to unleash a nu- 
clear attack aimed not at 
America’s cities but at its nu- 
clear forces. Their contention 


is that no American Presi- | 


dent would be likely to imple- | 


ment the longstanding doc- 
trine of retaliation against 
Soviet cities, because he 
would know that this would 
invite the devastation of 
American cities by the Soviet 
Union’s remaining store of 
missiles. Out of such reason- 
ing the war-fighting doctrine 
was born. 

This doctrine says we need 
nuclear forces powerful 
enough not only to devastate 
the Soviet Union's cities but 
to destroy its intercontinental 
nuclear forces, however long 
it takes. Such a capability, it 


CoAT TOE Foret 
we hay Cee, 


vats 
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is argued, would place the. 


Soviet leaders in the position 
of knowing that they could not 
“prevail” if they were to 
start a nuclear war with the 
United States. 


In my view, the doctrine of | 


nuclear war-fighting is wrong 
in denying the credibility of 
the threat of retaliation 
against Soviet cities and in- 
dustry. The argument, to re- 
peat, rests on the contention 
that the Soviet leaders might 
well order a strike at our nu- 
clear forces in the belief that 
the American President was 
not likely to retaliate with a 
blow against Soviet cities. 
What this overlooks is the 
great uncertainty as to how 
anyone would react in such a 
situation. There is no prece- 
dent on which to base a judg- 
ment. 
Can anyone. say with any 
certainty that a President 
would not launch all the 
weapons we have if the Rus- 
sians were to launch even a 
limited attack on our nuclear 
weapons sites? Rationality 
*may not prevail in such cir- 
cumstances; or the President 
may react before it is clear 
that the attack is of a limited 
nature; or he may act in the 
belief that the Russians had 
launched a full-scale attack; 
or he may believe that any 
nuclear war is bound to esca- 
late, and that our best move 
is to go all-out right away and 
i hope to limit the Russians’ 
‘ ability to strike a second 
time. 

Beyond guessing how the 


Russians would have to 
worry about a complete 
breakdown in our chain of 


commanders of our nuclear 
submarines do if, knowing 
that the United States had 
been attacked, they lost all 
contact with headquarters? 
Just half a dozen submarines 
could place alrnost 1,000 nu- 
clear warheads on the Soviet 
Union. 

In short, any neat calcula- 
tion as to how the United 
States might respond could be 
wrong in so many ways that 
no Soviet leader could feel 


President might react, the . 


command. What would the’ 


confident of the outcome of 
his launching even a small- 
scale nuclear attack on our 
country. Even gamblers 
grow cautious as the stakes 
rise, and a Soviet leader con- 
templating a nuclear attack 
on the United States would 
know that he would be gam- 
bling the very survival of his 


society. In my view, only if | 


we were to push the Soviet 
Union into a desperate situa- 
tion threatening its existence 
as a Communist state could a 
Soviet leader conceivably de- 
cide on the gamble of a nu- 


clear attack on the United 


States. 
The war-fighting school 


' also argues that the Russians 


are going ahead on their own 


| to build a nuclear war-fight- 


ing capability; that 


either capable of striking 
hard military targets or will 
acquire that capability before 
long. A President, then, could 
choose to retaliate only 
against cities, or only against 
hardened targets, or against 
both. 


What he could not do with 
the bombers, cruise missiles 
and submarine-based mis- 
siles is to strike back rapidly. 
The key difference between 
the war-fighting concept and 
the retaliatory strategy 
hinges on whether we need an 
ability to retaliate quickly. If 
we do, ICBM’s are clearly es- 


' sential and cannot be re- 


placed by cruise missiles. In 


. my view, rapid response, in 


this | 


makes nuclear war a likely | 


eventuality; and that the 
Russians can be deterred 
from initiating such a war 
only if we demonstrate to 
them that we have the same 
kind of capability and could 
successfully outfight them in 
such a conflict. 

There is ample evidence 
that the Russians are making 
very substantial investments 
in intercontinental nuclear 
forces, and that they are pay- 
ing attention to all the compo- 
nents of a war-fighting capa- 
bility. There is a world of dif- 
ference, however, between 
preparing for the possibility 
of nuclear war and preparing 
deliberately to start one. 
Nothing I have seen per- 
suades me that the Soviet 
leaders’ intention in building 
their nuclear war machine is 
to use it offensively. 

In any case, we don’t have 
to go beyond a strategy of re- 
taliation to be able to wage 
war against the Soviet 
Union’s nuclear forces, if 
forced to. We already have a 
considerable capacity to en- 
gage in that kind of conflict. 
As I have noted, all of our four 
nuclear weapons systems are 


the event that deterrence 
breaks down, is not essential, 
and is even dangerous. 


t is a natural military in- 
stinct to want to counterat- 
tack as rapidly as possible, 
in the hope of slowing the 
enemy’s offensive. In nu- 
clear -war, however, a 
rapid response would have 
the opposite effect. If the Rus- 
sians were to launch a nu- 
clear attack against us, they 
would certainly be on the 
alert for our response. If we 
were to strike back at their 
nuclear forces, especially 
their vulnerable land-based 


_ missiles, they would have the 


option of launching those mis- 
siles while our attacking 
force was still in flight. 


whether we counterattacked 
with ICBM’s that could get to 
their targets in 30 minutes or 
with cruise missiles that took 
as long as 12 hours (including 
the time it took to transport 
them to within launching dis- 
tance). The Russians would 


see us coming and have | 
ample time to launch their | 


missiles while ours were on 


£é 


By setting an objective of 
attacking the Soviet Union’s - 
remaining nuclear weapons - 
after a Soviet surprise attack, 
the war-fighting school would 
confront the Russians with 
the alternative of launching 
those remaining weapons 
quickly or seeing them de- 
stroyed. Yet the last thing we 
would. want to do in that kind 
of situation is force the Rus- 
sians to launch even more 
weapons against us. Instead, 
our objective should be to re- 
taliate not by going after just 
their remaining missiles but 
by hitting both military and . 
civilian targets intensively 
enough to demonstrate that 
continuing this war would 
lead to escalation and disas- 
ter. 

The object of our counterat- 
tack would be to persuade the 
Soviet leaders to absorb the 
blow and negotiate. That 
would not be an easy decision 


| for them to make. It would be 


more difficult to make in the 
30 minutes’ warning they 
would have of an attack by 
our ICBM’s than in the four to 
12 hours it would take our 
cruise missiles to reach their 
targets. 


Thus, it would be prefer- 
able to conduct such a coun- 
terattack with ‘‘slow’’ cruise 
missiles or bombers and give 
the Russians as much time as 
possible to make their deci- 


sion. In fact, we would want 
, touse that time to let the Rus- 
It would make no difference ° 


| 


the way. There is no way to . 
gain surprise once the nu- | 


clear genie is out of the bottle. 


sians know exactly what we | 
were doing — that a counter- 

attack of the same proportion 

as their attack on us was irre- 

trievably on the way; that we | 
hoped they would absorb it 
and then negotiate; and that 
if they fired one more missile 
at the United States, our en- 
tire remaining arsenal would 
be immediately launched in a 
devastating blow. This would 
provide more margin for rea- 
son to reassert itself than 
would the momentum of a 
war-fighting strategy, which 
would propel us both into suc- 
cessive rounds of nuclear ex- 
changes and would probably 
lead to mutual, if not global, 
destruction. 
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It is folly to talk, as the war- 
fighters do, of prolonging in- 
tercontinental nuclear ex- 
changes until the Soviet side 
was exhausted. Of what value 
would it be to us to have some 
nuclear forces left after 8,000 
' nuclear warheads have been 
' fired in each direction? Nei- 
ther nation would be thinking | 
of ‘‘victory”’ alter sustaining | 
8,000 nuclear blasts, each 10 
to 100 times more powerful 
than the one at Hiroshima: In | 


fact, long before anything 
like 8,000 weapons had been 
_ exploded, a nuclear war 
would become entirely un- 
manageable. It is interesting 
to note that prior to his recent 
retirement as chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. 
David C. Jones said publicly 
that he did not consider pro- 
tracted nuclear war feasible. 
It is largely civilian nuclear 
theologians like Colin Gray 
| who do. 
There is another line of rea- 
_ soning put forward by the 
war-fighting school that may 
be paraphrased as follows: 
“The forces of NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact that face 
each other in Europe are 
armed with conventional 
' weapons, and our side has al- 
"ways been outgunned. We 
have tried to compensate by 
placing short-range ‘tacti- 


cal,’ or battlefield, nuclear 
weapons behind our conven- 
tional forces, in case we 
needed to make a special ef- 
fort to turn the tide of battle. 
In turn, we have always 
backed up these tactical nu- 
clear forces with the threat 
that our ICBM’s in the United 
States would enter the fray, if 
necessary. Hence, these in- 
tercontinental forces of last 
resort must be capable of 
war-fighting, including quick 
response.’’ ; 

The argument is pure scph- 
istry. If, in the event of a nu- 
clear attack against the 
United States, the President's 
readiness to retaliate against 
Soviet cities lacks credibility, 
as the war-fighters contend, 
what makes them believe 
that the President would at- 
tack the Soviet Union with nu- 
clear weapons in retaliation 
for a conventional attack on 
Western Europe? The United 
States certainly should not 
and would not expose its own 
cities to nuclear devastation 
in order to compensate. for 
NATO’s weaknesses in con- 
ventional forces. It should be 
clear that if the West's con- 
ventional defenses in Europe 
ever reach the point where 
they cannot stand on their 
own, the Russians will soon 
detect that, and we can ex- 
pect troubles that a ‘‘nuclear 
war-fighting capability” 
could not counter. 

This examination of our 
Strategic problems Jeads, 1] 
suggest, to the following con- 
clusions: 

We need weapons with a 
high degree of invulnerability 
to enemy attack, so that a 
large part of our deterrent 
can be depended on to survive 
a Soviet strike of no matter 
what intensity. These weap- 
ons should be able to retaliate 
in a deliberate, preferably 


slow, manner against either . 


hard military targets or soft 


targets, including ordinary | 


military installations, as well 
as cities and industries. We 
should have enough of these 
weapons to be certain of 
being able to inflict an unac. 
ceptable Jevel of damage on 
the Soviet Union, but not nec- 
essarily to match the Rus- 


. jecting the MX as unsuited to 


=4 


In other words, we must re- | of military endeavor, but that | 


commit ourselves to a doc- 
trine of assured retaliation, 
relying principally on subma- 
rine-based missiles, bombers 
and cruise missiles, and re- 


our needs. And we must re- 
ject the nuclear war-fighting 
doctrine as misconceived and , 
dangerous to our security. 
It may seem curious that a ° 
war-fighting theory with such 
Japses in logic should have 
gained such credence in thei 
United States, and that, as af, 
result, we are on the brink off 
going ahead with the MX mis+ 
sile at great financial cos 
and at great risk of nuclea 
instability. Yet the reasons’ 
are not hard to identify. 
Perhaps the main reason is 
that war-fighting theorems 
are in accord with norma} 
military reflexes in war, 
which are to strike quickly at| 
the enemy’s military forces. 
Another explanation lies in! 
interservice politics: The Air 
Force sees the MX missile as | 
a means of preventing its pre- 
dominance in the interconti- 
nental-nuclear field slipping 
away to the Navy. And there 
are, undoubtediy, the usual 
pressures from the military. 
industria] community to con- 
tinue production of weapons 
under contract today. 
Another factor, in my view, 
is that. over the years, the 
uniformed military in our 
country have virtually abdi- 
cated the formulation of nu- 
clear doctrine to civilians. 
After all, military men can- 
not claim any particular 
operational expertise with 
nuclear weapons that has 
been denied to civilian spe- 
cialists. It is gdod to have 
civilians thinking in all areas 


. there should be so few mili- 


tary men who can hold their 
own in debate on these mat- 
ters is disturbing. Unrealistic 
concepts like that of nuclear 
war-fighting are a direct con- 
sequence of this lack, 

Finally, the war-fighting 
doctrine has made inroads 


; into official policies because 


it has not had to stand the test 
of full-scale public scrutiny 
and debate, This deficiency is 
being corrected: The Ameri- 
can public displayed consid- 
erable skepticism over the 
dense-pack scheme, and the 
Congress, properly respon- 
sive to the. public’s views, 
voted in December to post. 


; pone any decision on the MX. | 


Now, with the subject coming 
up for resolution, a still more 
difficult test of our demo- 
cratic process is at hand. 

It is doubly important for . 
the public to involve itself in | 
the final judgment on 
whether we need the MX mis- 
Sile. Of course, there are 
many technica] details and 
some secret matters that 
must be left to the experts, 
but the broad purposes of ac- 
quiring or forgoing specific 
nuclear weapons like the MX ; 
are quite within the public’s | 
ability to comprehend. In no! 
other area today is it more: 
important for the principle of 
public control over public of. : 
ficials to be exercised. ll ‘ 
Ce SC 
Adm. Stansfield Turner, 
U.S.N., retired, Director of 
Central Intelligence from 
1977 to 1981, is a consultant 
and lecturer on international 
affairs. 
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Life at Death of a Sup 


He Had a Tantalizing Inside Story, and 
Eagerly Bought It—Even If They Had 


EDITOR'S NOTE: On November 77, 
1982, Edwin Paul Wilson was convicted 
in US District Court in Alexandria of 
illegally smuggling pistols and an M-16 
rifle to Libva in 1979. It was the first of 
the trials that would focus on interna- 
tional arms smuggling that netted Wilson 
and others millions of dollars. 

A kev figure in the case was Kevin 

“Mulcahy, the alcoholic ex-agent whose 
obsessive pursuit of Wilson carried him 
through many different roles: as under- 
cover investigator, witness, and self- 
serving entrepreneur. 

But his least-known role was as a jour- 
nalistic “‘supersource’’ who at one time 
had the nation's leading nervorks and 
newspapers ving to exploit his insider’ s 
knowledge. Dale Van Ana, a reporter 
Jor the Jack Anderson column, who fer- 
reted out much of the Wilson saga, re- 
veals the game of journalistic intrigue 
plaved by Mulcahy. 


Kevin Mulcahy. a onetime Central In- 
telligence Agency computer-and-com- 
munications specialist. was 35 when he 
first felt he had a stary to tell to the press. 

‘He phoned one of the biggest names 
in journalism, Bob Woodward of the 
Washington Post. When they met in 
Woodward's home on April 14. 1977. 
Mulcahy began to unravel] the now-fa- 
miliar tale of ex-CIA operator Edwin Paul 
Wilson and the school for spies and ter- 
rorists he had alleged]y set up in Libya 
for Colone! Muammar Qaddafi. Though 
Woodward had already published part of 
the story two days earlier. Mulcahy pro- 
vided impertant additional information 
and at least half a dozen new leads. The 
story that would develop vears later into 
a major one was filed away in a three- 
page memo and virtually forgotten by 
Woodward. 

When Kevin Mulcahy decided to go 
public again in early 1981. he called me. 

This time he wasn’t willing to let the 
story drop. as he'd done with Wood- 
ward, Then. Mulcahy explained. a ie 
heen acting as an a bet ved Fa 
reting out Woodwa RREGMES; 
Now he was serious ubout being @ source 
himselt, He offered to submit to long 


as Hot, news 
Graanizations were. paving him thousands of dollars for information on arms 
smuggling by ex-CIA operatives. This picture of him was taken in late DSI: 
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' Libya arms. buildup: 
still worries Sudan... 


From Chicago Tribune wires. 


A SUDAN CHARGED Monday that 
Libya has continued to build up 
fighter jets, armored units” and 
troops near Sudan’s porate liners 
border, despite U.S. and E 
declarations | that the Libyan teitary 

threat has receded. 


“The Sudanese armed forces are 
monitoring the build-up and are pre- 
pared to crush any aggression 

- against Sudan’s security,’’ a 
Sudanese government spokesman 
said in a statement carried by 
Egypt's Middle East News Agency. 

The spokesman also denied reports 
of an attempted cou ee ainst 


' Sudanese President Ga imeiri . 


that have circulated since ibe gov- 
a announced it had -arrested 
gr hoe an-backed insurgents last week. 


el of a oe poten are... 
‘devoid of truth and are part of the 
' grudging information py the 


waged against Sudan by t 
hirdlings of its enemies,’ 

UNITED STATES and’ Eg tian 
officials said Sunday that ya's 
threat to Nimeiri’s pro-American 

" beta had waned. But the 


Sudanese spokesman insisted a Li-' 
byan build-up of troops, armor and - 


warplanes along the Sudanese-Li- 


byan border was continuing, and = 


that Sudanese forces were on alert. 
The U.S. sent four AWACS surveil- 
lance planes to Egypt and ‘the air- 
craft carrier Nimitz to the waters off 
the coast of Libya last week in a 
show of stre against Col. Moam- 


.mar Rhadaty’s alleged plot to over. « 


throw Nimeiri. 


Meanwhile, Egypt said Monday. 


that the AWACs would remain in 
that country until Egyptian pilots 
complete their training on the craft. 
There were reports that the planes 
were to return to the U.S. Tuesday. 

The Sudanese spokesman a 50 
pave the first detailed account of a 

ibyan-backed conspiracy the gov- 
erment said was smashed last 
wee 


“WHAT HAPPENED during the 
past few days is that Sudanese secu- 
rity forces arrested a number of 
persons who belong to the so-called 
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tauannssel® revolutionary bene if 
mittees. pe 


Pe ee persons, who had weapons ' = : 
losives in their sient! 


; baie iltrated across border, "3: 


after receiving ‘training in Libya, re 
the spokesman said. 3 ee 
Sudan claimed Libyan Soviet-maie™ 
Tu-22 bombers and Mig- 23 ye Ss 
were on alert at Libya's Al- ae 
oasis and in the yan-occupieth } 
Aozou and Largeau regions of north- f 
shares its easter? 


borders with a Suma, : we 

In Cairo, E, Defense Minis 
ter Abdel-Halim Abu-Ghazala seidys- 
there were no signs , 


would take Sudan’s side in the eyes 


“Borer A 120 ai nj! 
co nm 
te ene ene weet 
pre B ‘5 
threatened. - ary “ 


Ps eye Me he 


battles against Libya, or any ote 


He added: “We are always ‘ capa: 
ble of repelling any aggrestich’ 
ainst Sudan in “aati Raat 


Fidel Castro, is going to be a contine: i 
uing thorn in the side of the U.S." rey 

et es Peeper neta % 
unseat Khadafy,” Turner said ina: 
interview on TV's “Today” peo: 
gram. “He is a problem.” 

Secretary of George Shultz . 
sa es ee 
pus a a a 
and ae on rg Care paid ae 
AWACS Nimitz had- 
ordered to leave the area this week. 


i ate 
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